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labor information 


BULLETIN 


The Secretary Says: 

The great need of the Nation is unity. In spite 
of any appearances to the contrary, the country is 
fundamentally single-minded in its determination 
to make a thorough success of the defense effort. 
The transition from a normal to a preparedness 
economy is bound to involve strains, but it is pro- 
ceeding with gratifying results. 

We are trying to mobilize our resources for de- 
fense production. At the same time, we are trving 
to preserve our civilian production. We are trying 
to build up our armed forces and at the same time 
to maintain the American way of life. This cannot 
be done easily. But the difficulties we face are only 
a challenge—to be met as Americans have always 
met crises in the past. 

The current emergency finds all segments of our 
population ready to join in making the United 
States strong and secure against all tests. American 
labor can be counted on to do its full share in this 


behalf. American management can be relied on in 
the same fashion. 

In the manpower field, the Department of Labor 
has taken steps to make sure that the supply of 
workers will match the requirements of accelerated 
production. I have designated Dr. Frank P. 
Graham to carry forward this program as Defense 
Manpower Administrator. 

The Department of Labor is leaving nothing 
undone to contribute overflowingly to the main 
account of national defense. Democracy is threat- 
ened the world over by Soviet aggression. In such a 
situation, labor has a major stake. In such a situa- 
tion, management has a major stake. For the pres- 
ervation of the American system of political, social, 
and economic justice, all of us are a single weapon 
for the protection of freedom and right. 
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Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin on March 
12 announced the appointment of Frank P. Gra- 
ham as Defense Manpower Administrator. 

In this position Graham will direct, supervise, 
and coordinate all of the defense manpower activi- 
ties of the Department of Labor. In the perform- 
ance of these functions he will report directly to 
Secretary Tobin. 

In making the appointment, Secretary Tobin an- 
nounced that he had amended his General Order 
No. 48 which created the Office of Defense Man- 
power The amended order changes the name of the 
Office to the Defense Manpower Administration, 
and strengthens the supervisory direction which 
the Administrator of Defense Manpower will exer- 


cise over the Department’s manpower activities. 


Former University President 


Graham is former president of the University of 
North Carolina and was a member of the National 
Defense Mediation Board in 1941-42, and a public 
member of the National War Labor Board from 
1942 to 1945. He served as United States Senator 
from North Carolina from 1949 to 1950. 

He was a member of the United Nations Com- 
mittee of Good Offices in the Indonesian dispute. 

Graham will have as his chief deputy, Robert 
(’. Goodwin, who will retain his position as Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Defense Manpower Admin- 
istration, 

The amended order also creates regional offices 
of the Defense Manpower Administration. Secre- 
tary Tobin announced that he has appointed the 
Regional Directors of the Department of Labor’s 
Bureau of Employment Security as Regional Di- 
rectors of the Defense Manpower Administration’s 
13 regional offices. 

Tobin stated that Millard Cass would remain as 
his Special Assistant and would continue to serve 
as Executive Secretary of the committees advising 
on manpower problems. 

Tobin also stated that he was especially glad to 
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Dr. Frank P. Graham 


be able to secure the services of as outstanding a 
person as Dr. Graham to handle the defense man- 
power activities of the Department. He noted that 
Dr. Graham’s rich experience in industrial relations 
would be helpful to him in the performance of his 
manpower functions. 

The Secretary emphasized that the Department 
of Labor is committed to a voluntary defense man- 
power program. He noted that Dr. Graham's not- 


able success in achieving cooperation between 
management and labor would be very helpful in 
carrving forward such a voluntary program 

Dr. Graham graduated from the University of 
North Carolina in 1909 and received his Master’s 
1915. He 


holds honorary Doctorate degrees from Birming- 


degree from Columbia University in 


ham Southern College, Davidson College, Duke 
University, Wake Forest, College of William and 
Mary, Amherst College, 
Harvard University, Princeton, Louisville, North 
State, Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 


Temple University, 


Carolina 











Aircraft Factory Jobs 
Increase 100,000 in 6 Months 


Employment in the manufacture of aircraft and 
parts increased by 100,000 in the first 6 months 
after fighting began in Korea, and January 1951 
employment in the industry was 362,000. 

A survey by local employment offices showed 
that employment in 81 establishments accounting 
for 90 percent of the industry’s employment had 
increased about 25 percent since September 1950. 

Director Robert C. Goodwin of the Labor 
Department’s Bureau of Employment Security 
said shortages of highly skilled and technical 
workers needed in planning and designing were 
widespread in the aircraft industry. 

“Shortages of workers needed in mass produc- 
tion are also beginning to appear,’’ Goodwin 
added. ‘However, engineers, draftsmen, tool 
designers, all-round machinists, and highly skilled 
machine operators are still the most generally 
noted shortages. In addition, there are now a 
number of reports of shortages of screw machine 
operators, turret lathe operators, and other semi- 
skilled production workers as well as stenographers, 
typists, and other clerical workers. So far these 
shortages do not seem to have impeded production.” 

To meet shortages of skills, some employers 
have adjusted hiring standards, expanded training 
activities, increased hours of work, and recruited 
substantial numbers of workers outside the areas 
where plants are located. Two- and three-shift 
operation also is spreading. 

Goodwin said most of the major aircraft centers 
are located in areas with only slight or no labor 
surpluses. Of eight major centers only New York 
has a moderate surplus of labor. Hartford, Conn., 
and Wichita, Kans., are classified as tight or bal- 
anced labor supply areas with unemployment below 
3 percent. Los Angeles and San Diego, Calif, 
Seattle, Wash., and Fort Worth, Tex., were clas- 
sified as areas with slight labor surpluses in January. 

At the time employers were interviewed in 
January, a further employment increase of 20 
percent was expected by July. However, it is 
likely that the actual increase in the number of 
workers engaged in production of aircraft’ and 
parts will be considerably greater. Some of the 
plants that reported modest labor needs over the 
next 6 months noted that contracts were in process 
of renegotiation and that it was possible their 
labor needs might be much higher than stated. 
In addition, there are several large new plants 
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just opening up whose labor requirements are 
not reflected in the January reports. Large 
contracts placed with establishments currently 
engaged in automotive and electrical work will 
also increase the number of workers producing 
aircraft, although many of these workers will 
simply be transferred from one type of production 
to another and will not represent a net demand 
for additional labor. 

A number of establishments have set up formal 
training programs within their plants; at least one 
plant operates such a program ona three-shift basis. 
In several cases, new workers are placed on the 
payroll while they attend vocational school either 
full-time or on a part-time work-and-learn basis. 

More women are being hired. However, their 
employment has hardly more than kept pace with 
the rapid expansion in total employment. 


AFL Poster Announces 
Union Industries Show 


WORLDS GREATEST LABOR MANAGEMENT SHOW 
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The American Federation of Labor is distribut- 
ing a three-color poster, pictured above, announc- 
ing the 1951 Union Industries Show, a joint 
labor-management exhibition sponsored by the 
AFL’s Union Label Trades Department. 
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By 1961 as many as 200,000 workers in critical 
occupations might be in the armed force reserves, 
or National Guard, under a Universal Military 
Training system, Secretary of Labor Maurice J. 
Tobin said in a statement to the House Committee 
on Armed Services on March 6. 

He added that this indicated there might be need 
for reconsidering reserve policy to maintain a 
proper balance between the armed services, the 
munitions industry, and essential civilian produc- 
tion. 

The Secretary pointed out that under the pro- 
posed Universal Military Training and Service 
Act, service in the reserves would be compulsory, 
as compared with the present voluntary system. 

‘Unrestricted recall of such a high volume of 
involuntary reservists and National Guardsmen 
could have serious results upon the supervisory, 
management, scientific, technical, and skilled work 
forces in many critical war plants and essential 
civilian activities,” he said. “The sudden removal 
of these individuals from their civilian jobs into 
the armed services at a time of emergency would 
create a void that could seriously hamper the 
economy at a time when great production demands 
were made upon it. 

“It is as essential in an emergency situation to 
have an adequate supply of workers trained with 
the skills needed to produce the supplies and 
equipment for the armed services as it is to have 
those trained for actual entry into the armed forces. 
In other words, in mobilization we require both an 
armed force, a munition industry to support that 
force, and certain minimum levels of essential 
civilian production and services. Consequently, a 
universal military training program designed to 
build up the military reserves available for full 
mobilization must make allowance for the civilian 
skills that will be 
mobilization.” 


Should Act Now 


He said that the needs for the war-supporting 


necessary to support full 


economy can be met without great cost to the 
military if 
adopted now. 

“The call-up of these (200,000) reserves into 


proper provisions and policies are 
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Tobin Urges Deferment Policy for Skilled Workers in UMT 


military service would mean a reduction of 10 to 
15 percent in the number of male workers with 
critical skills. On the other hand, keeping these 
workers out of uniform would involve a reduction 
in the military reserves of less than 5 percent 

“These considerations lead me to recommend 
that universal military training and service legisla- 
tion include a provision permitting the President 
to develop policies and procedures for the maxi- 
mum utilization of the skill of the Nation’s man- 
power through the establishment of an occupa- 
tional deferment policy for reservists and members 
of the National Guard.” 


Department's Estimates 


Department of Labor estimates indicate that, on 
an over-all national basis, our manpower supply, if 
effectively utilized, will be adequate to meet the 
needs of the defense program this coming year, the 
Secretary said. This can be done, he added, t hrough 
reductions in the number of unemployed; drawing 
additional people who are not vet in the labor force; 
worker transfers from nondefense to defense activi- 
ties; and increased hours of work. 

In the statement the Secretary said that the 
labor force has been crowing at an average rate of 
roughly 1 million annually in the postwar period, 
due mainly to the growth in the population of those 
of working age and to the trend of increasing 
employment of women. On the basis of World War 
Il experience, this normal labor force expansion 
can be supplemented by drawing into gainful 
employment large numbers of housewives, older 
people, and youth who are not now in the labor 
force. As job opportunities expand during the 
coming year, he said, we can expect that an addi- 
tional 1 million workers or more can be drawn from 
these sources. As a result, the total labor force (in- 
cluding the armed forces) may be expected to show 
an overall increase of 2 million persons or more in 
the coming 12 months. 

In a period of long-range struggle for survival 
“such as appears to lie ahead of us,” Tobin said, 
“we need to insure a steady and adequate flow of 


men into and through our colleges’ to provide 


college-trained people in scientific and other 
professional occupations. 
3 











Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin named 18 
women leaders as members of his newly created 
Women’s Advisory Committee on Defense Man- 
power at ceremonies in the Department of Labor 
on March 20. 

The occasion marked the Secretary’s welcome to 
former Congresswoman Mary T. Norton as special 
womanpower consultant, a post to which he 
appointed her in February. He named her vice 
chairman of the Women’s Advisory Committee. 

Other members of the committee named by the 
Secretary are: Mrs. Margaret F. Ackroyd, Chief, 
Division of Women and Children, Rhode Island 
Department of Labor, Providence; Mrs. Arthur 
Forrest Anderson, President, National Young 
Women’s Christian Association, New York City; 
Mrs. Eugene W. Burgess, Member, National 
Board of Directors, League of Women Voters of 
the United States, Minneapolis; Mrs. Caroline 
Davis, Director, Women’s Bureau, United Auto 
Workers (CLO), Detroit; Miss Gladys Dickason, 
Vice President and Research Director, Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America (CIO), New 
York City; Miss Lena E. Ebeling, Director of 
Personnel, Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland. 

Others were: Mrs. Irving N. Engel, Presi- 
dent, National Council of Jewish Women, New 
York City; Dr. Dorothy B. Ferebee, President, 
National Council of Negro Women, Washington; 
Mrs. Althea K. Hottel, President, American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, Philadelphia; Mrs. 
Hiram C, Houghton, President, General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, Washington; Judge Sarah 
T. Hughes, President, The National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc., 
New York City; Miss Elizabeth 5. Magee, General 
Secretary, National Consumers’ League, Cleve- 
land; Miss Margaret Mealey, Executive Secretary, 
National Council of Catholic Women, Oakland, 
Calif. 


Additional Committee Members 


Additional members are: Miss Pauline M. New- 
man, Educational Director, Union Health Center, 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
(AFL), New York City; Miss Eleanor H. Park, 
Assistant to the Industrial Relations Manager, 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., New York City; 
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Mrs. Stanton Smith, former member, National 
Teachers’ Union, Chattanooga; Mrs. Ella P. 
Stewart, President, National Association of Col- 
ored Women, Inc., Washington; and Miss Martha 
Ziegler, Superintendent, Division of Women’s and 
Children’s Employment, Illinois Department of 
Labor, Chicago. 


Oath Administered 


The oath to Mrs. Norton was administered by 
Federal Circuit Court of Appeals Judge E. Barrett 
Prettyman in Secretary Tobin’s office. Members of 
Congress, Federal officials, and others with whom 
Mrs. Norton had been associated during her 26 
years in Congress were present. In his remarks 
at the ceremony Judge Prettyman described 
Mrs. Norton as an exceptionally patriotic Ameri- 
can, and said that her return to Federal life would 
be of immeasurable aid to the whole defense 
effort. Mrs. Norton was the first woman member 
of Congress from the Democratic party and also the 
first woman to serve in Congress from any State 
east of the Mississippi River. She retired from 
Congress on January 2, 1951, after completing her 
13th term from the 13th District of New Jersey. 

Secretary Tobin, in welcoming Mrs. Norton to 
his official family, said that her deep understanding 
of human and labor problems singularly fitted her 
for her new role in the defense effort. (She was 
chairman of the House of Representatives’ Labor 
Committee for 10 years, including the war years.) 
He noted also that she was taking on her new 
duties at a specially propitious time, because the 
demand for women workers, except in a relatively 
few cases, is not yet acute. “This situation,” he 
explained, “will give Mrs. Norton ample oppor- 
tunity for exploring the whole defense picture as it 
affects, or is likely to affect, women workers.” 

Mrs. Norton, in accepting her new responsibili- 
ties, pointed out that women in the United States 
now form more than half of this country’s total 
population and about 30 percent of its labor force. 
The number of women now in the labor force is 
nearly 18% million. 

Mrs. Norton’s office in the Department of Labor 
will be in the Women’s Bureau, where she will 
work closely with Miss Frieda S. Miller, Director 
of the Department of Labor’s Women’s Bureau. 
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Second group of 


FRONT ROW (left to right): James Sullivan, Boston; Willet Mains, Milwaukee; Farren James, Austi 


Charles Corsaut, Wichita, Kans. 
Kansas City, Mo., regional office. 
Cleveland regional office. 


trainees which met in Washington March 5-9: 
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n, Tex.; Edna Harman, Water- 
bury Conn.; Mary Hutchison, San Francisco; George Speer, Fort Worth; and Martin R. Kelly, Dallas. SECOND ROW: Roy English 
er Pa.; Charles Gross and Oscar Alvord, Indianapolis; Joseph Scannel, Wilmington, Del.; John Archibald, Topeka, and 


THIRD ROW: John First, Harrisburg, Po.; William Barnes, Des Moines; and William Bailey, 
BACK ROW: Jack Walsh, Rita Dwyer, and Myer Freyman, BES Training Staff; and Paul Motz, 


Area Manpower Directors Begin Defense Training Program 


A training program for area defense manpower 
directors—the men and women who will deal with 
defense manpower problems at the grass roots 
was launched in Washington in March. 

Two groups of trainees, the first consisting of 
Bureau of Security 


11 regional Employment 


officials and the second composed of 17 local, 
State, and regional Employment Security oflicials, 
participated. Several other groups will take part 
in the the These 
groups will assemble in various BES regions for 


program in next few weeks. 
training. 

The training program, as launched in Wash- 
ington, covers a week’s intensive study for each 
group under the leadership of specialists in various 


manpower fields. 
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In addition to supervising the work of local 
peblic employment offices, the area directors will 
the other 
agencies in their areas. One of their chief duties, 


coordinate manpower activities of 
however, will be to coordinate activities of area 
labor-management committees. As chairmen of 
these committees, the area directors will have the 
over-all responsibility for motivating community 
action in dealing with the impact of defense 
manpower on community housing, transportation, 
child-care centers, shopping, and other facilities. 

The area directors will have responsibility for 
maintaining close contact with local employers 
and labor and assessing the labor needs of defense 
plants, appraising the area labor supply, and 
use of local 


promoting the fullest manpower. 
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Reports of investigations made by the Labor 
Department's Wage and Hour and Public Con- 
tracts Divisions between July 1 and December 31, 
1950, showed that 598 farms in 28 States employed 
1.529 children under the age of 16, about 66 
percent of them under 14 years of age, when 
schools were in session. 

This is in violation of the amended Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, which since January 25, 
1950 has prohibited the employment of children 
under 16 years of age in agriculture;during school 
hours in the district where they are living while 
So emploved 

The farms investigated are not necessarily 
representative of all farms, and the findings of 
the investigations cannot be applied to all farms, 
nor to all children employed on farms, but show 
onlv the characteristics of this group of 1,529 
children found working at “stoop”? labor, such 
as the harvesting of cotton, potatoes, sugar 
beets, tomatoes, onions, and strawberries. 

Although child-labor investigations were made 
in agriculture in 28 States, most of the farms were 
located in the following 10 States: Alabama, 
Colorado, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, Ohio, South Carolina, and 


Texas 





It was a young group. Sixteen percent of the 
children, or 247, were 4 to 9 years old: 50 pereent, 
or 769, were between the ages of 10 and 13; 66 
percent, or 1,016, were 13 years old or less. The 
remaining 34 percent were 14 or 15 years of age. 
In other words, most of the 1,529 children em- 
ploved in farm fields covered by investigations 
should have been attending classes in grade school 


during the hours they were found at work. 
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Of the 1,529 children under the age of 16 who 
were employed in agriculture, during school hours, 
over 600—or about 40 percent—were working in 
the cotton fields, and another 40 percent were dis- 
tributed about evenly between the tomato and 
potato fields. The remaining 20 percent—less than 
10 percent in each case—were found on farms that 
produced sugar beets, onions, and other fruits and 


vegetables. 


Percent Under 14 

About 75 percent of the children working in 
cotton and onions were under 14 years of age, and 
the proportion of children 4 to 9 years of age was 
greater in onions than in’ any other crop. In 
potatoes and sugar beets 50 and 57 percent, re- 
spectively, of the children were under 14 years 
of age. 

Information obtained at the time of the investi- 
gations indicated that 805 or over one-half of the 
1,529 children were members of migratory families 
who had come from States other than the one in 
which they were found emploved. Over one- 
third, in fact 508 children, came from Texas. The 
investigations showed wide differences in the ex- 
tent to which migratory labor was used in various 
States. In Ohio and New Jersey, over 90 percent 
of the children were from migratory families, while 
in Nebraska, Colorado, and Minnesota the number 
of migrant children working ranged from 50 to 60 
percent of the total number of children found in 
the fields. The records indicate that in Texas, 
South Carolina, Alabama, and Mississippi, the 
percentage of children from other States working 
was 8 percent or less. 

A large group of children, 669, were— as nearly 
as could be determined from investigators’ re- 
ports and the children’s names— of Mexican de- 
scent. Only 22 of the children of Mexican descent 
were born in Mexico; the others were born in the 
United States. Other white children formed the 
next largest group, 451, making a total of 1,120 
white children, far outnumbering the 337 Negroes 
and 60 Indians in the group. The race of 12 children 
was not reported, 

Most of these youngsters were employed at jobs 
such as lifting and dragging baskets, bags, hampers, 
or boxes of vegetables, fruit, or cotton. Much of 
their work required stooping for long hours at a 
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stretch while they picked cotton, tomatoes, eran- 
berries, or gathered potatoes, or set out strawberry 
plants. Some as young us 9, 11, and 13 vears of age 
were seen using sharp implements to cut tops off 
sugar beets and onions. A number of young boys 
were found “bucking potatoes,’ which is riding a 
truck down the potato field, dropping off empty 
sacks for the pickers and hoisting the full bags 
onto the body of the truck. 
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Many of these children worked long hours in the 
hot sun, stopping only long enough to empty their 
containers, to eat a cold lunch, or to geta drink of 
water. Those who were hauled long distances by 
truck to the fields to work often left home as 
early as 6 a.m. and returned at sunset. A 9's-hour 
day was not upcommon in the cotton fields even 
for those who were only 8, 10, or 12 vears of age. 

Following child-labor agricultural investiga- 
tions, many farmers started at once to change 
their methods of operation. Children under 16 
were released from the fields. Crew leaders and 
farm foremen were instructed by the farmers not 
to let these young ones work during school hours 
Parents were told to keep their children out of the 
fields. Some farmers even posted notices on their 
property forbidding children under 16 to work 
during school hours. 

In a number of localities where special efforts 
were made to publicize the provisions of the law, 
and where investigations were made on the farms, 
school officials reported marked increases in enroll- 


ment of children under 16 years of age 
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New Study Describes 
Industrial Relations Abroad 

The conditions under which labor-management 
relations have developed in Great Britain, France, 
and Sweden is the subject of a study just released 
by the Research Council for Economic Security, 
of Chicago. 

The history of these countries, the Research 
Council finds, depicts three possible courses of 
development for labor. The English experience 
illustrates the formation of a labor party through 
which labor is able to promote its political, social, 
and economic demands. 

The French experience reveals the development 
of a “popular front’? to encompass not only the 
industrial worker but the farmer, and the profes- 
sional and businessman. 

The Swedish experience points to the develop- 
ment of strongly centralized employers’ and work- 
ers’ organizations. 

American labor, the Council reports, has not 
secured the same type of importance in govern- 
ment as has labor in France and Great Britain 
Likewise, management is less organized as a 
central bargaining unit than management in the 
three countries studied 

The labor-management relations study is one 
of a series of “Studies in Social Security Abroad” 
being issued by the Research Council for Economic 
Security. Gerhard Hirschfeld, the Council's diree- 
tor, comments: 

“Whatever pattern develops in our own country 
will be a distinctly American one with its own 
characteristics, modifications, and adjustments 
But notwithstanding the American pattern, Gov- 
ernment participation will be the outstanding 
characteristic if anything like a labor party ot 
popular front is realized. If any of the characterts- 
tics of the Swedish pattern develop, Government's 


role will be a minor one.”’ 


Council's Background 

The Research Council is a privately financed re- 
search and educational organization devoted ex- 
clusively to the study of problems in the field of 
social and economic security. During the last 5 
years it has published over SO studies on various 
aspects of social security, which are used by in- 
dustry, labor, universities, libraries, and com 
munity groups throughout the country. Single 
copies of the newest release (Publication No. 79) 


are available without charge. 








NLRB Announces Policy 
in Secondary Boycott Cases 


The National Labor Relations Board has an- 
nounced that, in determining whether or not to 
assert jurisdiction in secondary boycott cases 
under the Taft-Hartley Act, it will consider the 
operations of both primary and secondary em- 
ployers. 

It was the first ruling by the Board as to how it 
would apply to secondary boycott cases the stand- 
ards which the Board recently announced it 
would use to determine whether or not to exercise 
jurisdiction in particular cases. (See Labor Informa- 
tion Bulletin, November 1950, p. 2.) 

The Board said in the decision on secondary 
boycotts: 

“* * * In determining whether the Board 
will assert jurisdiction in cases in which secondary 
boycotts are alleged, we must consider not only the 
operations of the primary employer, but also the 
operations of any secondary employers, to the 
extent that the latter are affected by the conduct 
involved. Of course, if the operations of the 
primary employer alone meet the minimum re- 
quirements under the Board’s current policy, 
jurisdiction should be asserted without further 
inquiry. Where, however, the operations of the 
primary employer do not satisfy the Board’s juris- 
diction standards we must, in addition, consider 
the operations of the secondary employers, but 
only insofar as such operations are affected by the 
alleged unlawful boycott. If, taken together, the 
business of the primary employer and that portion 
of the secondary employers’ business which is 
affected by the alleged boycott meet the minimum 
standards, jurisdiction ought to be asserted. 

“* * * Tt may well be that in some cases the 
record will demonstrate that a secondary boycott, 
in fact, involved more employers than those at 
whom the union’s conduct was immediately 
directed, and was part of a general plan to bring 
secondary pressure upon employers other than 
those actually involved in the specific conduct 


* 


complained of. * * In secondary boycott cases 
as in other types of cases, the Board will determine 
the exercise of jurisdiction by considering the total 
impact of the alleged conduct.” 

[A “primary employer” is an employer with 
which a union has a direct dispute. A “secondary 
employer” is an employer against which the union 





has taken action to cause him to cease doing busi- 
ness with the primary employer in an effort to 
bring pressure upon the primary employer.] 

The Board’s ruling was made in a case based 
upon charges filed by the Jamestown Builders 
Exchange, Inc., of Jamestown, N. Y., against 
Local No. 649 of the AFL Teamsters’ union. 

Finding that the combined business operations 
of the primary employer and of the secondary em- 
ployers, insofar as affected by the alleged boycott 
activities, did not meet the standard for assertion 
of jurisdiction, a majority of the Board dismissed 
the charges against the union. 


NLRB Sets Aside Contract 
on Atomic Energy Reservation 


The National Labor Relations Board, in a unan- 
imous decision, has set aside an illegal closed-shop 
agreement covering employees working on an 
atomic energy reservation. 

Both the company and the union contended that 
the Board had no jurisdiction over the company. 

The company involved was the Richland Laun- 
dry & Dry Cleaners, located in Richland, Wash., 
on the Government’s residential area for persons 
employed in the Hanford atomic energy project. 
The union was Laundry and Dry Cleaners Union, 
Local 197, affiliated with Laundry Workers In- 
ternational Union (AFL). 


Board's Opinion 


In taking jurisdiction over the company, the 
Board’s opinion—signed by all five Board Mem- 
bers—-said: 

‘Any employer doing business on such an atomic 
energy reservation, whether or not his business is 
absolutely essential to the inhabitants of the com- 
munity, is nonetheless so identified with the Gov- 
ernment’s defense program as to warrant the 
full exercise of the Board’s power to assert the 
jurisdiction conferred on it by the [Taft-Hart- 
ley] Act.” 

This decision was in line with an earlier policy 
announcement by the Board that it would exercise 
jurisdiction over establishments whose operations 


‘< 


substantially affect national defense.” 
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Since the outbreak of the Korean war, employ- 
ment in primary metal and metal products plants 
has risen by nearly 700,000 according to prelim- 
inary estimates of the Department of Labor’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Between mid-December and mid-January, BLS 
reported, employment in metalworking plants 
rose to a postwar peak of 7 million, while total 
nonfarm employment declined seasonally to 45.2 
million. Metalworking plants in January employed 
900,000 more workers than in December 1941, 
but substantially fewer than the World War II 
peak of over 10,000,000. 

The 20,000 increase in employment between 
mid-December and mid-January represented a 
temporary slowing down in the over-all rate of em- 
ployment expansion in metalworking plants. (The 
metalworking industries include ordnance, pri- 
mary and fabricated metals, machinery, electrical 
machinery, transportation equipment, instruments 
and miscellaneous manufacturing. ) 


Metalworking Employment Reaches New Postwar Peak 
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Total manufacturing employment, at 15.7 mil- 
lion in January, remained substantially unchanged 
over the month, but was 1.7 million higher than 
in January 1950. 

The number of workers on durable goods plant 
payrolls declined by about 20,000 between Decem- 
ber and January as the usual cold-weather slack- 
ening in building supply industries more than offset 
gains in metalworking. 
industries, the main employment change was a 
seasonal decline of 50,000 in food-processing plants. 


Among nondurable goods 


ILO Finds Living Costs 
Rose in 25 Countries in 1950 


The cost of living rose during 1950 in 25 coun- 
tries, dropped in 6, and remained unchanged in 2, 
according to figures published by the Interna- 
tional Labor Office in Geneva. 

Those which registered an increase were Aus- 
tralia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, 
Dominican Republic, Egypt, Finland, France, 
Hawaii, Italy, Luxembourg, Malaya, 
Mexico, Netherlands, Northern Rhodesia, Nor- 
way, Southern Rhodesia, South Africa, Sweden, 
United Kingdom, United States, and Vietnam. 

Countries decreased in 
November or December 1950 compared with 12 
months earlier were Burma, Western Germany, 
Iran, Portugal, Sudan, and Turkey. 

The index for Ireland and Switzerland showed 
no change. 


Greece, 


where living costs 


Countries where living costs increased in 


1950, compared with 
corresponding periods in 1949 included: Aus- 
tralia, 12 percent; Austria, 7 percent; Belgium, 


November or December 


2 percent; Canada, 6 percent; Ceylon, 3 percent; 
Chile, 17 percent; Dominican Republic, 6 per- 
cent; Egypt, 9 percent; Finland, 21 percent; 
France (Paris) 12 percent. 

Others were: Greece, 14 percent; Hawaii, 2 per- 
cent; Italy, 5 percent; Luxembourg, 4 percent; 
Malaya, 16 percent; Mexico, 7 percent; Nether- 
lands, 13 percent; Northern Rhodesia, 4 percent; 
Norway, 12 percent; Southern Rhodesia, 4 per- 
cent; South Africa, 6 percent; Sweden, 6 percent; 
United Kingdom, 4 percent; United States, 6 
percent; and Vietnam, 9 percent. 












Defense industries may now obtain manpower 
training assistance from the Department of Labor 
under a program recently put into effect by Secre- 
tary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin. 

Aid for improving the skills of emploved workers 
and training new workers on the job is to be given 
to defense industries, upon their request, by field 
representatives of the Labor Department's Bureau 
of Apprenticeship. This program, in which the 
Sureau’s field staff has received instructions dur- 
ing the past 2 months, will make use of the Bu- 
reau’s World War IL experience in training on the 
job in addition to the procedures and knowledge 
gained by the operation of the national apprentice- 
ship program, emphasizing the voluntary coopera- 
tion of labor and management in the plan. 

This program of industrial skill improvement 
will, through teamwork between the Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship, public employment services, and 
vocational education agencies, offer the following 
three distinct services to defense industries, in 


addition to intensified activity in developing 






Under the watchful eye of a craftsman, a young worker learns to 
operate a turret lathe. 
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Tramin g Assistance For Defense Industries 


needed skilled workers through apprenticeship 
programs: 

1. Assistance in determining training needs and 
the recommending of methods and procedures for 
the organization of training on the job. 

2. Assistance in the organization of training 
throughout a defense plant to meet production 
requirements. 

3. Assistance in the solving of special training 
problems. 

When the Department of Labor is asked for 
assistance by a defense contractor the establish- 
ment will be visited by a field representative of the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship versed in all phases of 
industrial training and labor-management relations 
affecting training. This representative will obtain 
a working knowledge of the production plans of 
the plant; finding out what is to be done, how it is 
to be done, and where it is to be done. In joint 
participation with the plant’s production manager 
and personnel director the field representative will 
advise on the skills needed to meet production 
schedules. Working along with this team a person- 
nel expert from the State employment service local 
office will conduct a job analysis survey in the 
plant and recommend how present workers may 
be best utilized in production plans. Once pro- 
duction needs are established, and available man- 
power in the plant determined, the number of 
additional workers needed and the skills they 
must possess can be decided. 

Public employment offices will be canvassed to 
supply the skilled and production workers needed 
by the manpower user. Where sufficient trained 
manpower is not readily obtainable through 
these offices in the area, the field representative 
of the Bureau of Apprenticeship will suggest 
to plant officials a procedure to follow for train- 
ing new workers on the job, consistent with the 
production schedule. 

Since the Nation’s present high employment 
will probably compel defense industries to use 
workers on jobs alien to their normal occupational 
skills, or to hire persons without previous work 
experience, it will become necessary in many 
areas to establish preemployment training classes 
similar in nature to those in operation during the 


late war. These schools will also provide super- 
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A foreman in a defense plant producing crankshafts for the armed forces explains the use of a ‘‘go—no-go"’ gauge to two new workers 
training to be inspectors. 


Visory training, related technical instruction, and doing this it will be possible to accelerate produc- 

special skill training. When such is the case, tion and to train needed manpower 

State and local vocational education authorities From this initial step it 

will consult with the manpower user, in connection out a progressive job training schedul 

with the preparation of course content and currieu- ultimate goal of acquiring a flexible labor for 

lum in preparing the training to be given By establishing a systematic training program 
A main objective of the program, as outlined the danger of over-training, that is a 

by the Department of Labor, is to make the fullest lengthy training periods for jobs in which wor! 

possible use of available skilled and other classes can become proficient in a reasonab!| 

of trained workers to get a plant into defense can be averted 

production, and then to use these workers to The experience in industrial train 

train others as the plant expands and new em- the representatives of the Bureat 

plovees are brought on to the job. As in industry ship, and their access to technical 

during the war, it will be possible through more and varied trating techniques on a Nation-wid 

effective production methods and a greater basis, make it possible for them to ofler 

volume of work to simplify certain complicated nostic service to defense industries, tha 

job processes and assign them to workers with less and will, help individual plants meet produe- 


skill than required for the previous process. By tion schedules. 
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Of the 44 State legislatures scheduled to meet 
in regular session during 1951, all but 2 have 
already convened. The Florida legislature met on 
April 3 and that of Alabama will meet on May 1. 
Bills have been introduced in all fields of labor 
legislation, the most numerous providing for wage 
and hour regulation, for the prohibition of dis- 
crimination in employment based on race, creed, 
color, or age, and for amending workmen’s compen- 
sation and child-labor laws. 

Wage and hour bills applying to men, women, 
and minors have been introduced in California, 
Connecticut, Indiana, Kansas, Masschusetts, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Rhode Island, Wyoming, 
and Alaska. These establish a statutory mini- 
mum wage rate ranging from 65 cents to $1.25 an 
hour. They also, in general, provide for overtime 
pay of time and one-half for hours worked beyond 
8 a day or 40 a week, and for the setting up of 
minimum wage boards to set wages above the 
statutory minimum for specific industries. 

Other bills affecting wages include a New Jersey 
bill that would extend the minimum-wage law of 
that State to men; at present it applies only to 
women and minors. Texas and Indiana bills, 
similar to those already in effect in 12 States and 
Alaska, would prohibit discrimination in payment 
of wages because of the sex of jobholders, while 
Michigan and Illinois bills would extend coverage 
of the equal-pay laws in those States. 


Bills Against Discrimination 

Bills providing for the creation of commissions 
or boards to prevent and eliminate discrimination 
in employment based on race, creed, color, national 
origin, or ancestry have been introduced in 10 
States—Arizona, Colorado, Illinois, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Utah—and Alaska. The problem of dis- 
crimination against employment of the older 
worker is also receiving attention in a number of 
States. Connecticut and Minnesota bills would 
make it unlawful to discriminate against any 
person 45 years of age or older because of age. 
New York bills propose establishing in the State 
Employment Service a counselling and placement 
service for older workers, and a commission to 


study the factors affecting employment of persons 
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40 and over would be created under a Massa- 
chusetts bill. 


Workmen's Compensation Increased 


Nineteen of the legislatures in session have 
introduced bills to increase workmen’s compensa- 
tion benefits. Ten have proposed extension of 
coverage of that act—usually to certain public 
employees, although the Nevada bill would extend 
the act, as well as its occupational disease act, to 
employers employing one or more persons rather 
than three or more as at present. Other bills 
proposing to amend occupational disease laws 
include one in Colorado, which would add to the 
list of compensable diseases injury resulting from 
radioactive or fissionable materials; bills in Idaho, 
Towa, and Nevada, which would make such laws 
applicable to all diseases arising out of the employ- 
ment instead of specific diseases only; and one in 
Oklahoma, which would provide for coverage of 
occupational diseases for the first time, making all 
such diseases compensable. 

A second injury fund would be created under 
bills proposed in Georgia and Montana, two of the 
seven States not now having provisions for second 
injuries. Minors under 16 injured while legally 
employed would receive double compensation 
under a California bill; at present they receive 
the same compensation as if legally employed. The 
bill further specifies that the employer himself 
and not the insurance company is to be liable for 
the additional amount. 

The employment of minors would also be af- 
fected by comprehensive child-labor bills intro- 
duced in Idaho, Arkansas, and Minnesota. In 
general these bills set a basic 16-year minimum 
age, require employment certificates for those 
under 18, prohibit hazardous occupations for 
minors under 18, and improve other provisions 
in their present laws. In addition, a West Virginia 
bill would limit the agricultural exemption now in 
its child-labor law to children or wards of the 
owner or operator, thus making its child-labor 
standards applicable to most children in agri- 
culture. 

As a result of the current defense emergency, a 
few bills have been introduced authorizing §re- 
laxation of certain labor standards. A civilian 
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defense bill in New York includes a provision 
authorizing the Industrial Commissioner, during 
ithe defense emergency, to grant dispensations 
from certain requirements of the labor laws to 
employers engaged in defense work. An Indiana 
bill suspends hours-of-work provisions for women 
i8 and over. Another Indiana bill permits girls 
16 and 17 to work until 10 p. m. instead of 7 p. m. 
under certain conditions, until March 15, 1953. 
In Wisconsin boys of 12 instead of 13 would be 
permitted, during the emergency, to engage in 
house-to-house trades. A bill has 
introduced in California to amend the Defense 
Production Act of 1950. Under that act as now in 
force employers may employ women for longer 
hours than those specified by law after receiving 
a permit from the Governor. Under the amend- 
ment, such longer hours may be worked pending 
the granting of the permit; the bill requiring that 
application for such permit be made within 24 
hours after such employment. 


street been 


Puerto Rican Press 
Lauds Employment System 


The recent establishment in Puerto Rico of a 
new public employment system affiliated with the 
United States Employment Service, drew favor- 
able editorial comment by the insular press, includ- 
ing the well-known daily, £1 Mundo. 

The new employment service in the islands, ac- 
cording to El Mundo, “constitutes an important 
step toward the solution of unemployment” in 
Puerto Rico. 

El Mundo in its February 4 issue, in part, said: 

“Puerto Rico has worked with energy and firm- 
ness in order to find a solution to its gigantic prob- 
lem of unemployment which is the immediate 
result of the troublesome problem of over-popu- 
lation. 

“The solution is offered in part with the contri- 
bution of the quota of 50,000 Puerto Rican workers 
for agriculture, as well as others for the opportuni- 
ties in the vast activities of the national emer- 
gency in which the 48 States, Alaska, Puerto Rico, 
Hawaii, and the Virgin Islands participate.”’ 

The editorial pointed out that the insular em- 
ployer will also derive many benefits from the new 
employment service. 
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$2 Billion Paid Out 
In Social Security Benefits 


Federal, State, and local governments paid out a 
total of $2 billion in 1950 in old age assistance and 
aid to dependent children and the blind, it was dis- 
closed in the annual report of the Social Security 
Administration. 

The report was submitted to the President and 
Congress by Federal Security Administrator Oscar 
R. Ewing. 

Old age and survivors’ insurance benefits amount- 
ing to $749 million were paid to nearly 3 million 
individuals. Other assistance given the aged by 
State and local governments increased the total to 
$1,438 million. 

Another $520 million was paid for the care of 
1,663,000 dependent children, of which the Federal 
Government cortributed 43.7 percent. In aid to 
the blind $42 million was paid toward the mainte- 
nance of 78,000 individuals. 

Commenting on the 1950 social security amend- 
ments which were enacted shortly after the close of 
fiscal vear 1950 (June 30), the report says: 

“The changes in the old-age and survivors’ in- 
surance benefit amounts will restore the benefi- 
ciaries to a position relatively as favorable as in 
1940, before rising prices nearly halved the value of 
insurance benefits. So long as prices remain fairly 
stable, the benefits will provide basic security to 
increasing millions of aged persons and an increas- 
ing proportion of orphans and their mothers. The 
amendments will make it possible for a substantial 
number of persons now approaching or beyond age 
65 to qualify for insurance benefits either immedi- 
ately or within a very short time. Undoubtedly 
tliese changes will help reduce the number of aged 
persons who must rely on old-age assistance for 
support.” 

The report recommends a comprehensive, basic 
national system of contributory insurance as the 
first goal. It also recommends complete coverage 
of all gainful workers, protection of income loss in 
periods of sickness and disability, social insurance 
against the costs of medical care, a public assistance 
program able to meet satisfactorily all the residual 
and special needs that cannot be covered by in- 
surance, and expanded health and welfare services 
for children. 

























The National Labor Relations Board, in its 
fifteenth annual report, reports: (1) An upsurge in 
activity in representation elections; (2) an increase 
in the filing of unfair labor practice charges against 
both employers and unions; and (3) an increase 
of 78 percent in awards of back pay to employees 
who suffered discrimination either because they 
engaged in unton activity or because they refrained 
from union activity. 

The report covers the fiscal veal ended June 
30, 1950, the second full fiscal year of the Board’s 
administration of the Taft-Hartley law. 

The report disclosed these major developments: 
Representation Elections 

The Board conducted 5,731 representation clec- 
tions during 1950, in which 899,848 employees 
were eligible to vote. This was an increase of 48 
percent over the 607,534 eligible to vote in the 
5,646 elections conducted in fiscal 1949. 

The 1950 figures represent an increase of 292,314 
in the number of employees eligible to vote in 
Board elections. However, a substantial part of the 
increase resulted from the contest for representa- 
tion rights between the International Union of 
Electrical Workers (LUE), newly established CLO 
affiliate, and the United Electrical Workers (UE), 
former CIO affiliate. Elections between these two 
unions were held among 227,000 employees in the 
electrical manufacturing industry during fiscal 
1950. 

Unions won 74 percent of the elections—4,223. 
In 1949, they won 70 percent. In the 1950 elee- 
tions, they received 83 percent of the valid votes 
cast, compared with 73 percent in 1949. 

Altogether, in 1950, representatives were chosen 
to deal with employers on behalf of 759,038 
employees. This was 84 percent of those involved 
in all elections. 

Unfair Labor Practices Cases 

To remedy illegal discrimination against em- 
plovees, the Board awarded a total of $1,090,280 to 
2,272 employees during fiscal 1950. This was an 
increase of 78 percent over the $605,940 awarded 
to 1,994 employees in 1949. This compares with 
$1,105,000 awarded to 2,656 employees in 1947, the 
last year of the Wagner Act. Most such awards 
are made in cases where employees suffer loss of 
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NLRB Reports on Increased Activity During Fiscal 1950 


pay because they were demoted, or discharged or 
refused work on the basis of their union activities 
or lack of such activities. 

Employees reinstated in jobs through Board 
action numbered 2,111. This was an increase of 
15 percent over the 1,458 reinstated in 1949. In 
both Vears, many of those reinstated were also 
among those receiving back pay. 

The number of unfair labor practice cases pro- 
cessed to completion by NLRB increased 20 per- 
cent in 1950. A total of 5,615 unfair practice cases 
were closed compared with 4,664 in 1949. 

The number of formal complaints issued by the 
General Counsel in unfair practice cases increased 
15 percent. In 1950, the General Counsel issued 
complaints in 708 cases—552 against employersand 
156 against unions. In 1949, he issued complaints 
in 617 cases—475 against employers and 142 
against unions. 

The number of charges alleging unfair labor 
practices by either emplovers or labor organiza- 
tions increased 9 percent. In 1950, charges of all 
types totaled 5,809 compared with 5,314 in 1949, 
[A charge, in Board parlance, is the allegation of 
violation filed by a private party, while a complaint 
is the formal allegation of violation issued by the 
General Counsel. Each complaint is based upon 
one or more charges filed by private parties.] 

Emplovers were charged with violations in 4,472 
cases. This was an increase of 8 percent over 
4,154 such cases filed in 1949. 

Unions were charged with violations in- 1,337 
cases. This was an increase of 14 percent over the 
1,160 such cases in 1949. 

The most common charge against employers 
continued to be that of discriminating against em- 
plovees because of their self-organization activi- 
ties, union membership, or lack of membership 
This was charged in 3,213 cases, or 72 percent of 
the cases against emplovers. The second most 
common charge against employers was refusal to 
bargain with the representative chosen by a major- 
ity of the employees. This was charged in 1,309 
cases, or 29 percent. In 570 cases, employers were 
accused of interfering with the formation or opera- 
tion of a labor organization. This allegation was 
made in 13 percent of the cases against employers. 
(The percentages here add to more than 100 be- 
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Unfair Labor Practice Charges in Fiscal 1950 











TYPES OF CASES 


CA-Employer unfair labor practices. 

CB-Union unfair labor practices. 

CC-Union unfair labor practices involving secondary boycotts. 

CD-Union unfair labor practices involving boycotts and 
strikes erising from jurisdictional disputes 




















cause more than one violation may be charged ina 
single case.) 

The most common charge against labor organi- 
zations also continued to involve discrimination in 


employment. In 778 cases, unions were accused of 


causing or attempting to cause an employer to 
discriminate against employees because of their 
union membership or lack of it. This allegation 
was made in 58 percent of the cases against unions 
The next most common charge against unions was 
This 


was alleged in 691 cases, or 52 percent. The third 


illegal restraint or coercion of employees. 


most common charge against unions was that of 
illegal secondary boycott. This was alleged in 238 
cases, or 18 percent. In 170 cases, or 13 percent, 
unions were charged with refusal to bargain, most 
often by insisting upon illegal union-shop or closed- 
shop contracts. 
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Union-Shop Authorization Polls 


The Board conducted 5,591 union-shop polls in 
1950. In 5,377, 


union shop was approved by at least a majority 


or 96 percent of these polls, the 


of the employees affected. In 1949, the union shop 
was authorized in 97 percent of the polls, and in 
1948 it was authorized in 97 percent 

In the 1950 polls, unions were authorized to 
negotiate union-shop contracts for units totaling 
1,045,162 emplovees. This was 97 percent of the 
1,072,917 emplovees involved in all such polls 

American Federation of Labor unions won 3,231 
polls, in which they were authorized to negotiate 
union-shop contracts covering 307,823 employees 
Congress of Industrial Organizations unions won 
1,192 polls, authorizing them to negotiate union- 
shop contracts for 575,187 employees. Unaffiliatec 


unions won 954 union-shop polls covering 162,152 


employees. 

The o-Vear score on union-shop polls, up to 
June 30, 1950, was: 

The Board had conducted 38,623 polls covering 
$659,162 employees. In 37,559, or 97 percent, the 
union shop was authorized. Valid votes were cast 
by 4,001,288, or 86 percent of those eligible. Of 
those voting, 3,721,988, or 93 percent, voted in 
favor of the union shop; while 279,300 voted 
against it. Employees voting in favor of union shop 


constituted SO percent of those eligible to vote 


Injunctions 


Under the injunction provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, the General 
injunctions during fiseal 1950 compared with 33 in 


Counsel sought 30 
1949. Of the 1950 cases, 28 were against unions 
and 2 against employers. Of those sought against 
unions, all but 4 were sought under provisions 
which require that injunctions be sought in certain 
types of secondary boycott cases. Of the 28, the 
courts granted 14 and denied 4. Three were settled, 
| withdrawn, and 6 were still pending at the end of 
the fiscal year. 

The two injunctions sought against employers 
were both discretionary. Of these, one case was 
granted and one was settled. 

The 260-page report also contains analyses of 
leading cases decided during the 1950 fiscal year by 
both the Board and the courts, as well as statistical 
tables and a directory of NLRB regional offices 

The report is for sale at the U. S. Government 
Printing Office for 60 cents. 








Wood Furniture Earnings 
Up 3 to 12 Cents Hourly 


Average earnings of wood furniture workers rose 
from 3 to 12 cents an hour between September 
1949 and October 1950 in 8 of 10 important manu- 
facturing centers studied by the Department of 
Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. The largest 
advance during this period—an average of 20 cents 
an hour—was recorded for Jasper-Tell City, Ind. 
Nearly three-fourths of the area averages for 
workers in selected plant occupations showed in- 
creases of 5 percent or more. 

The increased earnings are largely attributed to 
general wage adjustments. The amendment to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, which provided for a 
75-cent minimum rate as of January 25, 1950, was 
a minor factor in the upward movement of earn- 
ings. In September 1949, from 6 to 13 percent of 
wood furniture workers in the 3 Southern areas 
studied earned less than 75-cents an hour; in the 
other areas, this group of workers accounted for 
less than 3 percent of the labor force. Los Angeles 
was the only area in which all furniture workers 
had hourly earnings in excess of 75 cents in the 
1949 period. 

A supplemental study in the Southern areas re- 
vealed that average earnings of all workers in Mor- 
ganton-Lenoir, N. C., did not change between 
September 1949 and March 1950; in both Martins- 
ville, Va., and Winston-Salem-High Point, N. C., 
the difference amounted to 1 cent an hour. Less 
than 15 percent of the area averages for the se- 
lected plant occupations increased more than 2 
cents during the period. The March 1950 data, of 
course, point up the fact that the immediate effect 
of the 75-cent minimum on the earnings of wood 
furniture workers in the specified areas was slight. 

In October 1950, average earnings of men, who 
constituted by area from 82 to 97 percent of the 
plant employment in wood furniture manufactur- 
ing, ranged from 95 cents an hour in Martinsville, 
Va., to $1.42 in Los Angeles. Men had earnings 
levels in excess of $1 an hour in all areas except the 
3 in the South. In Winston-Salem-High Point, 
N.C thev ave raged 97 cents and in Morganton- 
Li now me 
differ more than 5 cents an hour from those of all 


$1. Area earnings of men did not 


workers combined. 








Of the men’s selected occupations, sprayers 
ranked highest, earnings averaging at least $1.40 
an hour in 7 of the 10 areas. General utility main- 
tenance men and shaper operators, who set up 
their machines, were also among the top paid 
groups. Average earnings of these workers ranged 
from $1.14 to $1.73 and from $1.10 to $1.70, respec- 
tively. Machine off-bearers were the lowest paid 
men in all 10 areas studied and earned, on the aver- 
age, from 83 cents to $1.19 an hour. 

Levels of women furniture workers ranged from 
79 cents an hour in Martinsville, Va., to $1.43 in 
Jasper-Tell City, Ind. Average earnings of wo- 
men machine off-bearers varied from 83 cents to 
$1.24. These earnings were 2 and 11 cents an 
hour higher than those of men in 2 areas and from 
3 to 13 cents lower in 4 areas, the Bureau study 
showed. 


Miss Brickett Named 
Department Librarian 


Appointment of Miss Margaret F. Brickett as 
Librarian of the United States Department of 
Labor, succeeding Miss 
Helen M. Steele, who 
died in October, has been 
announced by Secretary 
of Labor Maurice J. 
Tobin. 

Miss Brickett is a 
graduate of Simmons 
College, Boston, Mass, 
She joined the Depart- 
ment of Labor Library 
staff in 1947 as Refer- 
ence Librarian. Before 





coming to Washington, 


Miss Margaret F. Brickett 


she was for several 
years on the library staff of the New Jersey College 
for Women of Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N.J. She was named Assistant Librarian for the 
Department in September 1948, and has been 
Acting Librarian since last June. 
Miss Brickett is a member of the American 
Library Association, the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation, and the District of Columbia Library 


Association. 
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Technical assistance in the manpower field, 
including the migration of unemployed European 
workers, was an item of prime importance on the 
agenda of the one hundred and fourteenth session 
of the International Labor Organization Govern- 
ing Body, which met in Geneva in March. 

David A. Morse, ILO Director-General, ad- 
dressing the 32 Governing Body representatives, 
appealed to the world’s conscience to help break 
the bottleneck which is delaying the migration of 
millions of European workers and their families. 
He described the problem as “that tragic paradox 
of our epoch * * * the simultaneous exist- 
ence of countries with too many brains and hands, 
and countries where those hands and brains could 
contribute to the development of unexploited 
resources,” 

In a progress report to the Governing Body’s 
manpower committees on technical assistance proj- 
ects now under way in the manpower field, Morse 
revealed that the lack of funds for transportation 
is an important factor in delaying this migration. 

Later, in his address to the Governing Body he 
referred to a memorandum recently sent to mem- 
ber governments in which the ILO suggested, 
among other things, the possible creation of an 
international revolving fund to provide loans for 
the transfer and settlement of migrant workers. 
He said: “It might seem that the present world 
situation with its increased defense and industrial 
activity has changed the dimensions of the migra- 
tion problem. This simply is not so. The problem 
is not altered, because it is a living, growing, and 
constant problem indigenous to life in the world.” 


New Mission Opened 

The progress report announced the opening in 
Vienna of a new migration field mission and de- 
scribed negotiations for opening a projected man- 
power field mission in the Near and Middle East. 
The work of the field missions in Bonn, German 
Federal Republic, and in Rome were also covered 
in the report. 

Approval in principle was given of state aid to 
assist in the development of the cooperative move- 
ment in Asia. The question arose when Morse 
asked for authorization to send to member gov- 
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ernments the recommendation made by the Asian 
Technical Conference on Cooperation held by the 
ILO in Karachi, Pakistan, last December. Opposi- 
tion to the recommendation was voiced by em- 
plover members of the Governing Body on the 
ground that governments should not favor cooper- 
atives as compared with other private business ven- 
tures. But when the proposal was put to a vote, 
it was carried by 23 to 0, with 6 employer mem- 
bers recording their abstention. 


Other Actions 

Other actions taken by the Governing Body 
included postponement for the time being of a 
regional conference for the Near and Middle East, 
and acceptance of an invitation to the ILO to 
participate in a committee of experts set up by the 
Permanent Committee of the Literary and Artistic 
Union (Berne Union) to deal with problems related 
to the rights of manufacturers of recordings, 
broadcasters, and performing artists 

At the meeting it was noted that the ILO is 
going to send technical assistance experts to under- 
developed countries where requested, to advise 
vovernments on the kind of technical assistance 
most needed in the field of labor and the aid which 
the ILO can provide. It was concluded that many 
of such countries were unaware of the technical 


assistance they needed or of what was availabk 


U. S. Representatives 

United States representatives at the Governing 
Body meeting were Assistant Secretary of Labor 
Philip M. Kaiser, Permanent U. 8S. Government 
Representative; Charles E. Shaw, Director, Em- 
ployee Relations Overseas, Standard Oil Co. (N 
J.), representing the employers; and George P 
Delaney, International Representative of the 
American Federation of Labor, representing the 
workers. Kaiser had as his advisers Edward B 
Persons, Chief of the LILO Division of the Office of 
International Labor Affairs of the Department of 
Labor; L. Wendell Hayes, Office of United Nations 
Economic and Social Affairs, Department of State 
and Robert M. Barnett, Economic Officer (Labor 


of the American Legation, Berne, Switzerland 
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Proportion of workers in selected industries on munitions products—April 1943 
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Consumer Metal Goods Industries Turn to Defense Products 


The rapidly expanding defense production pro- 
gram emphasizes the importance of converting at 
least some of the facilities of consumer metal goods 
industries to making munitions, according to a 
study made by the Labor Department’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

These industries, which produce durable goods 
such as automobiles, radio and television sets, 
refrigerators, washing machines, stoves and oil 
burners, are major users of metals. Diversion of 
supplies of scarce metals to more essential military 
products will force substantial cutbacks in the out- 
put of these “civilian-type” products. At’ the 
same time, these industries, as they demonstrated 
during World War II, can make significant con- 


tributions to defense production by utilizing their 


facilities, manpower, and managerial organizations 
to turn out munitions. 

The situation confronting these industries during 
the current mobilization is considerably different 
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from the conditions at the beginning of the defense 
program in 1940. In early 1940, general economic 
activity was relatively low. The defense produc- 
tion which was initiated at that time caused a 
general rise in income and consumer spending 
which substantially boosted output and employ- 
ment in the consumer durable goods industries 
during 1940 and 1941. In contrast, these industries 
have produced at very high levels throughout most 
of the postwar period. Thus the current defense 
program is being added to an economy already at 
capacity operation. 

Allocation of vital war materials and the change- 
over to defense work will impinge upon employ- 
ment and output in these industries. At the begin- 
ning of 1951 the full impact of defense orders and 
materials limitations had not yet been felt. By 
summer it is likely that substantial reductions will 
have occurred in the output of most consumer 
durable goods, the BLS study shows. 
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In the defense period from early 1940 to the 
earl Harbor attack, employment and hours in- 


? 
reased substantially. 

Each of the appliance and automobile industries 
xperienced temporary layoffs during the conver- 
sion to war production. By the end of 1942, prac- 
tically all of the selected industries were in war 
work. There were, however, differences in the 
rapidity of conversion of individual plants. For 
example, the automobile industry needed a longer 
period for the changeover, retooling, and readying 
of plant, in contrast with the radio and related 
parts industry, which was least disturbed by such 
problems. 

The accompanying chart derived from War Pro- 
duction Board records indicates the proportion of 
workers in these industries on various munitions 
products by April 1943. For example, by that date 
12 percent of the production workers in the prewar 
nutomobile industry were employed principally on 
aireraft and parts, 30 percent on ordnance prod- 
iets, and 17 percent on products basically similar 
to their prewar products, such as trucks and motor 
vehicle parts. On the other hand, the radio indus- 
try continued manufacturing basically similar 
products, though for the military market. These 
included products such as radar and military 
radios 

During the war, the sharply rising employment 
in these industries was accompanied by high acces- 
sion and voluntary quit rates and low layoffs 
Weekly hours were also substantially increased 
Most of the industries reached employment peaks 
in late 1943 and early 1944. Employment in the 
nondurable goods industries, on the other band, 
declined somewhat during the war 


More Women Workers 

The expansion of the work force was made 
possible by the introduction of women workers in 
substantial numbers, as well as other “extra” 
workers in the labor force. The number of women 
in the durable goods industries increased six times 
from 1939 to 1944, and the proportion of women 
rose from 9 percent in 1939 to 25 percent of the 
total in 1944. In general, women employment 
gains in the consumer durable goods industries 
equalled or exceeded those in the durable goods 
division as a whole. For example, the stove and 
Washing-machine industries recorded a_ tenfold 
crowth in the proportion of women workers; the 


refrigerator industry showed a fourfold gain. 
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Immediately after the end of the war, employ- 
ment and weekly hours dropped, reflecting cut- 
backs in war output and the beginning of plant re- 
conversion to peacetime products. This develop- 
ment was uneven and lasted until the end of 1946. 
Both the number of women and the proportion of 
women to total production workers also declined 
relative to the wartime years; however, there were 
still more women in factories than prior to the war. 


Employment Rise 


In the early postwar period, the introduction of 
new firms taking advantage of war-deferred de- 
mand contributed to the continued rise in employ- 
ment, although this rise was hindered by material 
shortages and work stoppages. In late 1948 and 
early 1949 there was a downward readjustment 
partly necessary to clear appliance inventories 
But by late 1949 and early 1950, recovery had been 
made in the levels of employment and hours. After 
the beginning of the Korean War, spurts in advance 
buying in July and August expanded employment 
and weekly hours further. By the end of 1950, em- 
plovment had climbed substantially, before the full 
impact of defense expenditures and tighter fiscal 
and credit controls had been felt. 

In the next few vears, the BLS study points out, 
factories producing metallic consumer durables will 
again utilize at least portions of their facilities and 
labor to produce military goods. Also the problem 
of inducing additional persons outside the labor 
force to come into the labor market in heavily in- 
industrialized areas again presents itself. The prob- 
lem for the immediate future becomes one of proper 
allocation of resources in these industries between 
defense and civilian production 

A more detailed report of the study appears in 
the March 1951 \Vonthly Labor Review. 


Soviet Labor Laws 


Labor laws in the Soviet Union are generally 
‘punitive rather than protective,” according to an 
article appearing in the March 1951 \Jonthly Labor 
Review, publication of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics 

The article, first of two on the subject scheduled 
for successive issues of the magazine, was written 
by Dr. Vladimir Gsovski, foreign law specialist for 
the Library of Congress. The second will deal with 
arbitration, labor draft of youth, job freezing, and 
various worker penalties. 
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what will happen in labor 


in May 





Expirations of Union Contracts! 


APPAREL AND OTHER FINISHED PrRopucts MaprE From 
FABRICS AND SIMILAR MATERIALS 
American Cloak and Suit Manufacturers Assoe.—lInter- 


state (New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut) 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union (Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor). 

Industrial Couneil of Cloak and Suit Manufacturers 
Interstate—(New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut) 
ILGWU (AFL). 

Infants and Children’s Coat Assoe.—New York, N. Y. 
ILGWU (AFL) 

Merchants Ladies Garment Assoc Interstate (New York 

New Jersey, and Connecticut)—ILGWU (AFL). 

CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRopUCTS 


Interstate (Alabama, Florida, and 
Dist. 50 (Ind.). 


Newport Industries 
Louisiana)— Mine, 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Indiana Bell Telephone Co.—Intrastate, Indiana—Com- 


munications (Congress of Industrial Organizations). 


Hore.s 


Washington State Allied Assoe Intrastate, Washington 


Hotel Workers (AFL). 


LEATHER AND LEATHER PRODUCTS 


National Authority for the Ladies Handbag Industry 
New York, N. Y.—Pocketbook Workers Union of New 
York (Ind 


PAPER AND ALLIED PrRopucts 


International Paper Co.-——Interstate (Northern Mills) 
Pulp (AFL), Paper (AFL), and Firemen (AFL 

Paper Co., Southern Kraft Division 
Interstate— Paper (AFL), Pulp (AFL), Electrical (AFL), 
Machinists (AFL). 

Pacific Coast Assoc, of Pulp and Paper Manufacturers 


International 


Interstate (California, Oregon, and Washington 


Pulp (AFL), Paper (AFL). 
PROFESSIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND CONTROLLING INSTRU- 


MENTS: PHOTOGRAPHIC AND OptTicaL Goops: WATCHES 


AND CLOCKS 


General Time ( orp. Peru, Ill. Mine, Dist. 50 (Ind.). 
Affiliation as shown is as received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Any changes as of this date by the locals are not yet on record 
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RvuBBER PropuctTs 


Rubber (CIO). 
Rubber 


Dayton Rubber Co. Davton, Ohio 


Lee Rubber & Tire Corp.—Youngstown, Ohio 


(CTO). 


TRANSPORTATION 


Louisville 
Workers (CTO), 


Railway Co.—Louisville, Ky.—Transport 


TRANSPORTATION EQuIPMENT, Excert MotTror VEHICLES 
AND Movror VEHICLE EQUIPMENT 


Boeing Airplane C¢ Intrastate, Washington— Machin- 


ists, (AFL 


UTILITIES 


Northern Indiana Publie Service Co.—Hammond, Ind. 
Mine, Dist. 50 (Ind.). 
Wisconsin Power «& Light Co. 


Electrical (AFL). 


Intrastate, Wis. 


Conferences—Conventions 


May 4 Labor (AFL) 
Hutehinson, Kans 
May 7—American Federation of Hosiery Workers (Ind. 


Philadelphia, Pa 


Kansas State Federation of 


May 8—-lowa State Federation of Labor (AFL)—Cedar 
Rapids, Lowa. 
May S—Railroad Yardmasters of North America, Ine 


(Ind. Buffalo, N. 


May 14——International Plate Printers, Die Stampers & 
Engravers’ Union of North Ameriea (AFL Washing- 
ton, LD. ¢ 

May 14—Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship Clerks, 


Freight Handlers, Express & Station Employes (AFL) 
San Francisco, Calif. 

May 16-—Georgia State Federation of Labor (AFL 
Atlanta, Ga. 

May 21 
(AFL) 

May 21-——-International Brotherhood — of 
Oilers (AFL Chicago, Ill 

May 21-—United Wall Paper Craftsmen & Workers of 
North America (AFL) 

May 21-—Virginia State Federation of Labor (AFL 
Richmond, Va. 

May 21—Arkansas State Federation of Labor (AFL) 
Texarkana, Ark. 

May 24—Missouri State Federation of Labor (AFL 
St. Louis, Mo. 


International Union of Elevator Construetors 
San Franeiseo, Calif. 


Firemen and 


Chicago, Ill 
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Some Current Publications 


: Résumé of the Proceedings of the Seventeenth National Confere nee on Labor 


Legislation.—Bureau of Standards Bulletin No. 141. This pamphlet contains 
the remarks of the Secretary of Labor, Maurice J. Tobin, and the Executive 
Director of the Office of Defense Manpower, Robert C. Goodwin: the com- 
mittee reports and resolutions adopted by the conference; and the list of 
delegates and guests. 59 pp. Free. 


Re ports of the Committee on Programs and Services—1949-50.—Bureau of Labor 
Standards Bulletin No. 137. This report is the eighth in a series of eight 
publications being issued in connection with the 1950 President’s Conference 
on Industrial Safety. 32 pp. 15 cents. 


State Budgets for Single Women Workers. Women’s Bureau This includes 
basic considerations involved in setting up budget allowances for commodi- 
ties and services for a single woman at a minimum-adequate level. These budgets 
were developed primarily for the use of minimum-wage administrators. Re- 
printed from the December 1950 Monthly Labor Review. 4 pp. Free. 


New Home Financing in 9 Large City Areas.—Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Serial No. R. 2011. This article gives the results of a survey of the financing, 
sales price, and rentals of new housing in nine leading metropolitan areas. 


Reprinted from the December 1950 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 3 
pp. Free. 


Man-Hours expe nded Pe Car, Railroad Fre ight (ars 1939 1948. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Special Series No. 3. This report of car manufacture in 
railroad company shops is one of a series of industry reports having to do 
with productivity. 23 pp. 20 cents. 


Apprenticeship Digest—Volume I11, 1950.—Bureau of Apprenticeship. The 
volume contains digests of 120 articles on the subject of apprenticeship 
published during the last 4 months of 1950 in National, State, and sectional 
periodicals. 45 pp. Free. 


Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are sup- 
plied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the issuing bureau, 
Labor Department, Washington 25, D.C. Do not send money. 


Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Send check or 
money order made payable to the Treasurer of the United States to the Super- 
intendent of Documents. Currency sent at sender's risk. 


WHAT GOVERNMENT IS DOING ABOUT LABOR 


The Labor Information Bulletin, published 

early every month, reports and summarizes “The Bulletin should, by care in selection 

news — labor and government, for the and brevity in presentation, inform lead- 
. i g rement, ws . ner 

= of labor and management, in ne = ers of labor and management what Gov- 

magazine style. Keep abreast of domestic : - 

and international labor news. ernment is doing about labor, what 

studies we are making, and toward what 
objectives.”’ 


LABOR INFORMATION BULLETIN Maurice J. Tosin. 
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